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Popes Threshing Machine, 











EXPLANATION. 


a The revolving beater, the rods of which strike 
the grain 4000 times in a minute. 

b The parallel rollers that assist in conducting 
the straw forward to the beater. 

ec The circular or endless cloth, on which is 
spread the material to be threshed, and which 
conducts the straw to the rollers (6). 

e The curved floor, consisting of slats on which 
the grain is beaten out. 


‘ 
; 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 





J The wheel that drives the beater, and to 


which the horse gear is attached. 


[We have procrred the above drawing of Mr 


Pore’s Threshing Machine, on which he has, 


lately made some improvements. We are happy 
to learn that it is getting into use among our 
farmers, and that it gives general satisfaction.— 
A more particular account of it may be found in 
the New England Farmer, vol. iii. page 343.] 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





Lynn, Oct. 6, 1825. 

Mr. Fessennen.—If the following statement 
of facts will add any thing to the many marvel- 
lous wonders of the present season, and you 
think it worth a place in the columns of the 
Farmer, it is submitted to your disposal : 

There are now (Oct. 6th,) in the garden be- 
longing to the Essex Dying Establishment, 
some bnth beans in blossom, from which have 
been taken the first crop, perfectly ripe, and 
designed for seed ; a second growth is also 
hanging to the stocks of some of them. Two 
Cabbage stumps, of the early low Dutch, from 


which the first heads have been plucked and 
cooked long since ; on one, is presented seven 
small but perfectly sound heads; and on the 
other five, as sonnd and hard as the first heads 
that grew on them. Two Cahbages of the 
winter kind were set out as usual for seed, from 
which the seed has all been gathered ; one has 
lately blossomed again, and the other has fresh 
sprouts and one perfect bead, though small. 
Bot what caps the whole, is,a bean yine that 
has lately sprang up, blossomed, and now hangs 
full of pods, among some Lima beans which 
were planted early in the season. From cir- 
cumstances attending this strange production 
1 feel convinced that it sprung {rom some seed 
of the Lima kind that ripened early and scat- 
tered on the ground, and has undergone a com- 


| construction. 
jenongh to shell; but indulging a hope that 
they may ripen, | do not feel inclined to gather 


formation taking piace, and 


‘some remarks on the production 


‘plete transformation. The leaves resemble 
exactly the leaves of the Lima bean, and the 
| blossoms and pods hang in clusters the same as 
those of the Lima, among which it is flourish 
‘ing, but the pods are entirely different in their 


Some of the beans are large 


them. If any of your correspondents or read- 
ers, would wish to satisfy themselves with res- 
pect to this strange phenomenon, | should he 
pleased to gratify any one with my attendance 
It may be that lam mistaken as to any trans 
the opinien of 


| Some person more extensively experience d in 


these things would tens, « 
my opinion, or refute it, 
Yours, respecifnliy, 


ther to corroboriste 


AARON HALL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
ORCHARDS. &c. 

Worcester. Oct. 18, 1225. 
Mr. Fessexpex.—I noticed in a late Centinel, 
a communication from * Avricola’*en the sub- 
ject of * Fruit Trees,” prepare 

, 

Upon more 
presuming publication 
vould not be extensiv ely read by country far 
mers, and would do but little harm, |} 
abandoned my design. 2eeing von bave 
iransplanted it into your field, from whence one 
their ripe 


and began to 


reflection, that 


the 


good or 


tr . 
out, sir, 


‘armers and horticulturists derive 


‘choice fruit, | have thought it might be usetut 


{o pursne my original design. 

For the purpose of bringing an orchard to a 
hasty and productive state of improvement, 
| Agricola observes that almost any soil will ar 
iswer, * fromthe plains of the sonthern to the 
‘heaths of the northern parts of Massachusetts ; 
indeed of any of the New England States.” So 
! bold and unqualified an assertion led me to doubt 
whether the writer had maturely considered 

his subject. Does he really believe that he 
yan rear a hasty and productive orchard npon 
ja pitch pine plain, or a shrub oak copse? Every 
‘experienced farmer would avoid both as radi- 
ically unfit for an orchard. He knows that good 
sojl is as necessary for his trees as for his corn 

If the above doctrine be true, why is it that ap- 
ple and other fruit-trees are thrifty and prodnc- 
tive in rich and well cultivated soils and soon 
appear stricken with death on poor and sterile 
ground? Jn the latter case they die of famine, 
produced and accelerated by the diseases, which 
equally attend it? An occasional repast on the 
light diet which Agricola recommends may sus- 
tain them for a while, but unless they are fur- 
nished with a substantial every day food, they 
will, at an early period become unsightly and 
unproductive. The idea that almost any soil will 
do for an orchard is not a novel one. It was a- 
dopted by our ancestors and with too many of 
their other strange notions, has been transmit- 
ted by their descendants. ‘The consequence is 
that we see orchards in a state of decrepitude 
and decay, which fifty years would not have pro- 
duced, had they been judiciously tended in a fa- 
vourable soil, 
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After settling it that the poorest land is as| the borer, and other vermin, which * work at! 
good as any, Agricola directs to “ plant your seed the roots” of trees are generated in animal ma- | 
Where you intend your orchard. In new lands\nure. In illustration of his theory he says, 
I would recommend never to use the plough, or |“ where 1 have put animal manure about my 
to remove the rocks and stones.”” Under these | trees I have found innUmerable tribes of ants, or 
directions the land for an orchard is to become! pismires travelling up and down, and depositing 
wholly unproductive, for at least seven years. green eggs or lice under the leaves of the ex- 
The “ rocks and stones” render it unfit for mow-| treme twigs or branches.” ‘That ants or pis- 
ing. The prohibition of the plough excludes’ mires have some strong attraction to the ex- 
tillage, aud the destruction of the trees would, treme branches of fruit trees of luxuriant growth 
be the certain consequence of pasturing. What such as would be produced by rich manure is 
intelligent farmer will be induced to make this) manifest: but the object of these harmless tribes | 
sacrifice of the profit of his land for so long a in resorting there is wholly different from that 
period, when it is in his power, in one year, to, supposed by Agricola. They find, already de- 
have as mature an orchard as by this process he | posited by some other insect on the most succu- 
can obtain in seven ? It is admitted that rocky tent and tender parts of the twig, “ green eggs 
land, where the soil is good is favourable for an or lice”? which in their mature state are denom- 
orchard; and that ploughing is unnecessary if inated Aphides or Plant Lice. These insects 
the trees are well cultivated by other means: \derive their nourishment from the sap of the 
but the tree should not be placed there until it leaf or twig, and through tuberous apertures in 


pee 


and we inadvertantly suffered the article to pass with. 
out comment. Our correspondent bowever, has sup. 
plied our omission, and renders it unnecessary for us to 
go at length into real or supposed aberrations of Agri. 
cola. We will, however, add some remarks, which 
may serve as an appendix to the above communication, 

All the writers on the culture of Fruit Trees, whos 
productions we have read, are of opinion that a good 
soil is necessary for a good orchard. The last Amerj. 
can edition of Willich’s Encyclopedia, article ‘ ( 
chard,” says with respect to soil any common fie}; 


or pasture, which produces abundant crops of corn, gras 
or culinary vegetables, may be chosen for laying ou: 
an orchard. If it be of a rich loamy natare, it will be 
a great advantage; though any soil of a good quality 
may be prepared for the purpose ; but it must be nei 
ther too wet and heavy ; nor too light or dry ; it should 
be soft, easily worked, and have at least oue spade dee; 
of vegetable mould. 








has nearly attained its bearing state. A close their abdomen impart it to the ant in a fluid re- 
of two rods square will contain trees sufficient | sembling honey dew, An attentive observer 
for an acre of ground, with ample room for their ‘with a magnifying glass will be amused in wit- 
growth, and render them less liable to be injur-|nessing this curious process. This saccharine 
ed when transplanted to the orchard. | exedauas is also found inspissated on the perfo- 

Agricola prefers grafting to budding to be per-| rated leaf or twig, a rich repast for the ant. In 
formed the seventh or eighth year: this is no | Rees’ Cyclopedia it is stated that the Aphis a- 
doubt, the best under his plan for an orchard :| bounds with a sweet andgrateful moisture, and 
but where trees are prepared in anursery, bud-|is therefore eagerly devoured by the ants.— 
ding is to be preferred, as it is more expeditious The disposition of the ant to devour the Aphis 
and occasions no lasting injury to the stock.— | have not been able to discover. ‘The inter- 
Where there is a probability of obtaining a bet-| course appears friendly. The ants pass over 
ter variety of fruit by waiting for the natotal and among them with evident caution and kind- 
produce, a suspension under all the disadvantage | ness, apparently taking an interest in their pres- 
of late grafting might be judicious. But since ervation. It is not, however, improbable that 
we are in possession of an extensive and valu- | they occasionally kill one for the luxury of geod 
able assortment for all domestic purposes, it is| eating, or other good purposes, as a farmer kills 
more wise to select what we wish for without! |a fat calf, or consigns an unprofitable cow to the 
trusting to chance. |shambles. I am not conversant with the natural 

The doctrine that it is important to graft ear-| history of these insects, althongh they abound 
ly fruit on early stocks, and late fruit on such as, on flower pots as well as on fruit trees. There 
are naturally late is not sanctioned by sufficient, is a succession of them through the whole sens- 
demonstration. The fact may well be doubted|/ on; and so long as the twig continues In a 
when we consider the more obvious laws of na-! growing, tender state. They change their col- 
ture in this creative process. ‘The peculiar or-|our from green to brown; and in their mature 
ganization of the bulb or scion concocts such ali-| state, quit the tree, a winged insect. Their 
ment from its nurse as it imbibed from its parent.| odour is strong and loathsome. I have tried 
The apple froma graft, in size, form, colour! various methods to destroy them. On house 
and taste, corresponds precisely with the fruit, plants, strong tobacco smoke will dislodge them 
of the tree from which it was taken. Why then / and kill many. Caustic washes, if strong enongh 
should it differ in the period of its maturity. Is| for their destruction, may harm the already in- 





it philosophical to suppose that a Siberian | jured shoot. ‘The simplest of the efficacious ex- : 


crab can rear a delicious fruit, foreign from its| pedients | have used, is, afterremoving the dis- 
own nature, in so many essential qualities, and, eased leaves, to draw the stem through a picce 
withhold its peculiarity of being early or late ?j of soft flannel, gently compressed by the hands. 
Nature is too perfect in her known laws to admit} By this long discussion, 1 apprehend, sir, | 
the supposition. may have satisfied you of one important fact at 
The directions of Agricola on the subject of| least--that it is my opinion * that good soil is a 
manure for his orchard, from their minuteness| prithe requisite for a good orchard—that animal 
and precision have the cast of knowledge and| manure “is not prejndicial to it—and_ that the 
experience; but on first reading them a farmer!ant or pismire” does not produce the insects, 
would be at some loss to determine what sort} which injure the fruit, and destroy the tree. 
of manure he reprobates under the denomina-| With high estimation for your paper, and 
tion of animal. By his definition of vegetable! friendly regard for yourself, 1 am respectfully 
manure, made from barberry bushes, &¢. we/| yours, O. FISKE. 
may infer that his animal manure is no other 
than vegetable substances, passed through the} 
intestines of aninals, producing the * pissmire” 
ihe origin io the opinion of Agricola, of the in- 
numerable tribes of insects, which produce the 
death of an orchard!” Had he traced the des- 
tractive “ insects,” (or worms if yon please) to 
the bott maggot in horses there might at least | 


vol. I. page 52. 





Remarks 5y the Editor.—The piece written by 
* Azricala” to which our correspondent refers in the 
above article was originally published in the Boston 
Centinel and republished in the New England Farmer, 
We intended, at the time to have 
made some remarks on what appeared to us to be in- ; 
‘ correct in Agricola’s directions ; but the editorial head | the’cumbersome weight. Comparatively no caterpi! 
have been some plansibility in his conjecture that’ or that week was eccupied by a long communication: 


** The choice of a proper soil and exposure is not cut. 
| ficiently attcnded to in the United States. Mr Riley oj 

Marcus Hook, whose experience in Cider is inferior t; 
; none, assured Dr Mease, that apples growing in a good 
| loose soil produce much more rich and generous liquor 
than those that grow on a stiff clayey land. 

“Manure is an object of the greatest importance. 
and for this purpose, the sweepings of streets, those o/ 
cow and slaughter-houses, the emptyings @f-drains an! 
light soil, are, in the opinion of Mr Bucknail eminent’ 
serviceable; as they ‘** are more disposed to fac ilitate 
the growth and health of fruit-trees, than the manur 
from the stable.” 





** The following statement of the surprising resusc- 
tion of an old worthless apple tree, appeared in the 
Salem Register, of May 1£02;” and is now republish. 
Re to show what good effects may proceed from manu 
ang fruil trees. \t is questionable whether Forsyth 
himself could boast of a more signal instance o his ai! 
It may ly 
added in favor of the practice that the gentleman ft.‘ 


lta 


os 


in recovering an apparently dying tree. 


Esq. of Princeton, regularly manures his trees ever 


year, and asserts that the speedy decay of common 





peach trees is owing chiefly toa neglect of this prac: 
' tice. 
‘ 


Ile even said that experience convinced him } 
was owing to the samecircumstance that peach stoncs 
‘did notin general produce fruit like the Original tree 

‘“In my garden is an apple tree, which about th 
year 1763, sprouted from the root of a former tree; i! 
now girts three feet six inches. From 1784 to 179(! 


observed it to be barren, and a cumberer of the grown 
year after year being the prey of caterpillars, and cx. 
, hibiting the constant appearance of innumerable wart 
| within the outside bark, which at the time I suspectid 
; was natural instinct in the insect for the propagatica 
| of its kind. 

} 
} “The garden, &c. did not fall under my peculia 
'care and cognizance until 1792. 


i! tried an ex 


In the spring of 179) 
periment for giving it new life, as follows: 
Very early in the season, I directed my gardener with 
a hoe to cleanse the outside bark of such excrescences 
as might bear the operation with little difficulty. {n 
the next place I directed him to raise a wall of small 
stones round the tree, at the distance of one foot, and 
perhaps nine inches high; and then to fill the cavily 
with manure from the resource of compost. 





yearly.” 


“ The effect in the sacceeding season was truly worthy 
of notice ; the warts disappeared, the bark clean and 
thrifty, and the tree so loaded with fruit, that about on? 
third of the boughs broke and came to the ground with 


lars since; and on an average great plenty of fruit 
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Peach trees, however, according to some horticultu- 
rists, require little or no manure, and in opposition to 





the authority, and the reference to the fine peaches of 


R.. &. of Princeton, above named, we have the assertion 
of Mr John Ellis of New Jersey, that peach trees should 
not be manured. He says ‘* Peach trees never require 
arich soil; the poorer the soil the better the fruit ; a 
middling soil produces a more bountiful crop.” It is 
probable that a soil may be made too rich with barn- 
yard manure or other excrementitious matter, to give 
trees the durability or longevity which they might oth- 
erwise attain. 

[Some further remarks on this subject must be de- 
ferred tillour next paper.] 


WORCESTER CATTLE SHOW, 


The annual Cattle Show, Ploughing Match, 
and Exhibition of Manutactures, was held in 
Worcester on the 12th inst. The assemblage 
was large, and the Worcester Yeoman observes 
Among the strangers we were happy to per- 
ceive that skilful farmer, the venerable Col. 


Picxentnc, who, at the age of more than eighty | 


years, is still one of the most useful and skilful 
agriculturists in the country. Delegations were 
present from the Massachusetts Society, the 


Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden Society,—_ 


from the Societies in the county of Bristol, Ms. 
Windham county, Con. and several in New- 
Hampshire.” 


Of the manufactures exhibited we have re- | 
There were about | 


ceived but a brief notice. 
twenty beautiful carpets, which are said to be 
fine specimens of skill and industry. The spec- 
imens of Broadcloths were few, which circum- 
tance the Yeoman attributes in part to the at- 
tention of Manufacturers being attracted to New 
York and Philadelphia. ‘The number of ani- 
mals entered was 294 not including the caitle at 
the ploughing match. Of these 160 were neat 
cattle, and 134 sheep and swine. Besides these, 
there was a team of seventy-eight yoke of Work- 
ing Oxen owned in Worcester, pronounced b 
the Committee on working oxen to be the best 
that has been exhibited in that place ona similar 
occasion. Mr Williams’ beautiful horse Roman 
was also exhibited. 

Fifleen teams started at the Ploughing Match, 
of which we hope to give an official account 
hereafter. 

The exercises of the day commenced at the 
South Meeting House at 11 o’clock. They were 
introduced by a brief address from his Excellen- 
cy, Gov. Lincoln, “ who spoke, (says the Yeo- 
man) ina highly interesting manner of the con- 
dition of the Society, of its past usefulness, and 
the prospect of the good hereafter to be effect- 
ed by it. It seems there are between 700 and 


| 800 members, and that the amount of the funds 


of the Society, well secured on interest is be- 
tween $4000 and 5000. After a prayer by the 
Rev. Mr Going of Worcester, an Address was 
del'vered by George A. Tufts, Esq. of Dudley, 
which we presume will be published. We were 
glad to find that the speaker did not confine him- 
selito mere general observations; and that he 
urged, as we think on every fit occasion should 
be done, the importance of manufactures not 
merely as one branch of national industry, but 
as connected with and essential to the prosperity 
O! agriculture.” 

The trial of strength of Working Oxen com- 
Menced at half past 12. Sixteen teams were 


y | 
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| entered, and thirteen were submitted to trial.— 
|The premiums were all awarded to Sutton oxen 
under the management of Sutton drivers. 

| The Society dined at Stockwell’s tavern at 2} 
o'clock. At 5 they repaired to the meeting- 
house of the Rev. Mr Hoapuey’s society, for the 
| purpose of hearing the Reports of the Commit- 
tees, and awarding the Premiums. These we 
‘intend to publish hereafter. 





MANUFACTORIES. 
A gentleman who has travelled in Massachu- 
,Setts has furnished the Editors of the National | 





Intelligencer with a list of the manafacturing es- | 
tablishments formed and forming in the space of 
|fifty miles in a‘direct route from Springtield to- | 
| wards Boston. Establishments in other parts of 
the state east of the Connecticut river are as nu- 
‘merous, and many of them with capilals as large 
,as the following, referred to on the above-men-| 
| tioned route. 
‘In Springfield, on Chicopee river, 2 | 
| Cotton Factories, with 7500 spin- 
dles, and other extensive build- 
| ings connected. Capital $1,000,000 
| Paper Mills, 2 Furnaces, &e. 100,000 | 
‘In Ludlow, 4 miles above the latter 
2 Factories and Works, capital 
In Palmer, 6 miles from the latter, 
where 900 acres are bought for 
the purpose, is to be an establish- 
ment, with a capital of 
In Munson, 7 miles from the latter, 
are to be 3 manufactories and a 
furnace, capital 
In Ware, 6 miles from the latter, 3 
Manutactories & a Furnace, capi- 
tal 
In Western, 7 miles from Palmer, 4 
Factories, size & capital unknown. 
‘In Brimfield, 8 miles from Palmer, is one estab- | 
| lishment of one thonsand spindles. 
'In Sturbridge, two small factories. 
{n Southbridge are 7 Factories of Wool and Cot- | 
| ton, two of which are very large 
‘In Ludley, are two large Wool, besides several 
Cotton establishments. 
In Oxford are one large and one small cotton es- 
tablishment. 
In Leicester are one large and two small estab-' 
lishments. 
In Spencer is a Wool Factory. 
In Medway a Lace establishment is formed which 
employs 100 women. 





| 


400,000 


1,000,000 


800,000 


800,000 | 











Green Glass.—A piece of green glass, laid flat 
on a book, will be of the utmost benefit to those 
who are troubled with weak sight ; particularly 
to those who wish to read, but who are often, 
in the most interesting parts, perhaps, obliged 
reluctantly, to leave off. A piece of fine, clear 
green glass, about the size of a royal octavo 
page, will be found of infinitely more assistance 
than green spectacles—.Medical Intelligencer. 


The patent right of a machine which with 
the assistance of a boy 12 years of age, will 
manofacture 36000 pins in an hour, is offered 
for sale in Philadelphia. 


Emigration.—Forty-six emigrants from Norway have 
arrived at New-York. They appear to be a worthy peo- | 
ple, are in good spirits, and intend to settle on farms in | 
Ontapio county, New-York. | 








PRESERVATION OF APPLES. 


The following valuable observations, con. 
tained in a letter from Noah Webster, Esq 
have been published in the Massachusetts Agri 
cultnral Repository. 

“Itis the practice with some persons, to 
pick apples in October, and first spread them 


‘on the floor of an upper room. This practice 


is said to render apples more durable, by dry- 
ing them. But I can affirm this to he a mis- 
take. Apples, after remaining on the trees as 
long as safety from the frost will admit, should 
be taken ditectly from the trees to close casks, 
and kept dry and cool as possible. If suffered 
tolie on a floor for weeks, they wither and lose 
their flavor, without acquiring any additions! 
durability. The best mode of preserving apples 
for spring use, I have found to be, the putting 
them in dry sand as soon as picked. For this 
purpose, | dry sand in the heat of summer, and 
late in October put down the apples in layers, 
with a covering of sand upon éach layer. ‘The 


i singular advantages of this mode of treatment 


are these:—Ist. ‘The sand keeps the apples 
from the air, which is essential to their preser- 
vation. 2. The sand checks the evaporation 
or perspiration of the apples, thus preserving 
in them their full favor—at the same time, any 


| moisture yielded by the apples, (and some there 
‘will be) is absorbed by the sand; so that the 
‘apples are kept dry, and all mustiness is pre- 


vented. My pippins in May and June, are as 
fresh as when first picked; even the ends of 
the stem look as if just separated from the 
twig.” 








EXCELLENT CUSTOM IN CHINA. 
The historical relations of China mention « 


‘ceremony of opening the grounds, which the 


Emperor performs every year. ‘The design o1 
this public and solemn act is to excite the peo 
ple to tillage. 

Farther, the Emperor is informed every yeat 


‘of the husbandman who has distinguished him 


self most in his profession; and he makes hiro 
a mandarin of the eighth order. 

Among the ancient Persians the kings quitted 
their grandeur and pomp, on the eighth of the 
month called Chorem Rug to eat with the hus- 
bandmen. These institutions were admirably 
well calculated for the encouragement of agri. 


' culture.—Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. 


In Canada, as here, the Autumn has been cel- 
ebrated for the beauty and serenity of the weath- 
er. It hasevenexceeded all others in the mem- 
ory of man, not only for its uniform mildness and 
salubrity, but for ifs uncommon warmth, the 
weather being actually as hot as it generally is 
in the month of June. 





The Montreal Courant, as an evidence of the 
uncommon wartnth of the season, states that a 
second crop of raspberries has been: gathered at 
Pointe la Fortune. Ripe strawberries were seen 
in New York last week. 

There are now on a farm owned by Valen- 
tine Fisher, near Hanover, York County, Pen- 
sylvania, two geese that were purchased by Mr. 
Fisher’s father, at a public sale 45 years ago; 
they were then full grown, but it is not known 
how old they were. 
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Frem the Boston Recerder. 


ee Se public meetings. | 
AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR 6. Many of the regular College students, | 


influence in Legislative assemblics, and other| preventing, by the use of Salt, the rust in wheat, 
which is better than attempting to cure the dis. 
ease alter it (has commenced. 


1 have endeay- 


COLLEGES. witnessing the superior health, and vigor, and} oured to explain that point in the Code of Agri. 
Mach has been said and written upon the sub- | cheerfulness, of the Agricultural students, would ‘culture, third edition, p- 423. It is there stated, 


yect of establishing lastitutions for the improve-| 
ment of those intended to be farmers. And 


be led to engage in the exercises of the field) that it has been found in Cornwall, that 314 bush. 
for the amendment or preservation of their own els of salt, (56lbs. each) sown before turnips, 





from the interest that has been excited, as well] jealth; and thus many valuable minds might be) 
as from the importance of the object, it is very | sayed {rom that deplorable effeminacy, which} 
probable that something of the Kind will soon} js go frequently exhibited in enleebled consti(u- | 
be done. It becomes important then to inquire, | tions. 
in what way the farming interest, and the in- 7. Literary men introduced among the labor- 
terests of the community, may be the most ex- ing community, would every year make new 
tensively promoted by such literary establish-| discoveries and improvements. in Agriculture | 
ments. aod the various arts of life; by, which means, | 
It has occurred to us that much more would) necessary labor would be greatly diminished or, 
be accomplished, at the same expense, by con-| facilitated. A good illustration of this idea is) 
necting an Agricultural Professorship with each | found in the simple fact, that of the 4400 patents | 
of the existing Colleges, than by establishing already granted by the general Government, 
new Seminaries. Let the Legislatures grant to| more than nineteen twentieths have been ob-| 
the several Colleges of our country a sufficient | tained by citizens of the Northern states. The’ 
sum to purchase a farm with suitable buildings; chief reason of which difference probably is, 
and stock, and to support an Agricultural Pro-| that implements of husbandry and the mechanic 
fessor or Superintendent; to be an eminent: arts in the Northern states are used by men of, 
practical Farmer, as well as general scholar, | intelligence, who can understand and feel the 
and the following among other advantages might value of improvements. But we would gladly | 
result. “ jsee* our American yeomanry much more in-| 
1. The Agricultural students, by labouring telligent. We would gladly see them rising 
four hours in a day, might earn sufficient to every year in the scale of thinking beings. We! 
provide for their tuition, board, clothing, &c. | would hope the period is not far distant, when | 
so that such as were destitute of property, as | instead of their so generally laboring for a living | 
well as others, might enjoy the privilege of the | as seemingly an ultimate object, they may be! 
Seminary. 1 


generally found laboring only a portion of the | 
@ Aas a , ) 
2. In addition to receiving the best practical 











effectually prevenis any rust in the succeeduy 
crop of wheat. As salt prevents corruption ig 
the juices, it is the most likely means of check. 
ing the propagation of fungi, and preventing the 


rottepness and corruption to which wheat iy 


liable when it becomes what is called rusted, 
This doctrine is strongly confirmed by the tol. 
lowing facts:—1. Rust is rarely experienced i 
the immediate vicinity of the sea, unless the 
ground is greatly over-manured ;— 2. When sea- 
ooze is employed as a manure, impregnated a 
itis with saline particles, the crop. general; 
escapes the disease ; and--3. That rast is litic 
known in Flanders, where Dutch ashes—full « 
salts——are in use. 

* Indeed the experiments of your correspond 
ent seem to confirm this idea, for he states tha: 
in rich lands where salt was used, the straw was 
light, andthe sample fine ; whereas the produc: 
from the same land without salt, consisted chic: 
ly of rank straw, with a light sbhriveiled sample 
of corn, This seems to imply that it was rusted 

*T am most anxious that this-experimen: 
should be tried, not only by your intelligent 
correspondent * 5.’ but also by as many fricnis 
{o improvement as possible, particularly those 














instruction relative to farming, these students 
might have opportunity of hearing all the Col- 
lege lectures, and might attend the College te- | 
citations in such branches as would be likely to! 
advance’ their respectability and usefulness as | 
farmers and citizens. 

3. Opportunity might thus be afforded for, 


their cultivating an extensive and familiar ac-| 
quaintance with literary men, which might be | 
of eminent service to them in after life; and) 
thus that distance which unhappily exists be- | 
tween those of the learned and those of the la-| 
boring professious, might be in a measure | 
annihilated. 

4. The Farm, (on which the best species of 
all kinds of fruit, vegetables, and animals, should 
be raised, and the best system of management 
should be adopted,) being connected with a Col- 
lege, would of course become an object of curi- 
osity to all the students, and to| the thousands 
who should visit the College ; and thus all im- 
provements, inventions, and discoveries in 
Agriculture, which might be made, would be 
extensively propagated through the country. 

5. Those, who shoald thus labor statedly tour 
hours of the day, and at the same time make 
respectable attainments in literature and science, 
would be likely, in after life, to intermingle 
literary parsuifs with manual labor, and would 
thas show, by their example, that labor was not 
mconsistent with meatal improvement and en- 
joyment, and thus the intellectual character of 
the laboring community gentrally would in time 
hecome much more elevated than at present. 

And what pateiot—what philanthrophist—would 
not rejoice to see thousands, who cultivate the 
soil, not merely expert in the elements of learn- 
ing, but able to converse with dignity, and in- 
terest, on books of science, religion, and gov- 





day, to provide the means of their own and) who occupy farms apt to be rusted; for if i 
‘others’ intellectual and moral advancement aud; were possible to prevent rast in wheat, it woul 
happiness. {be infatuation to suffer the importation oi 
em | foreign corn; in almost any season, we should 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1825. 
ON SALT AS A MANURE. 
The controversy respecting the value of Salt 





tion. We have heretofore expressed our donbts 
relative to the utility of this substance, merely 


serves further investigation. 


many of our cultivators. 
Sir John Sinclair, in a letter to the Editor of 


says, * | observed in your paper of the 23d o 
May, a very interesting letter on Salt as a Man- 
ure, signed “S.”* Itisa pity that your cor- 


which would stamp additional authority on the 
information they communicate. Your corres- 
pondent seems to have entered into his plan of 
experiments with great zeal and industry ; and 
1 wish much, that he would publish a more de- 
tailed account of them. But 1 still think, that 
salt must be of more use to Agriculture than his 
experiments hitherto seem to indicate. 

* Without entering into other particulars at 
present, | am anxious to recommend to so zeal- 








ernment; and able to exert a controlling 





* This letter was published in the New England 
Farmer, vol. IV. page 12. 


the Farmers’ Journal, published June 13th, 1825, | 
‘| . . . 
isays, ** Having satisfied myself that there is 


\great value in salt as a manure, not only by 
' 


respondents wil! not subscribe their real names, | 


ous a friend to agriculture, the possibility of 


then be able to supply curselves. 
* It should be desirable to ascertain the ef 
fects of this quantity of salt apon the turniy 


,crop, which | have no doubt, will be sufficien. 
|!v favorable to repay the expenses of the ex- 
, ; : a | periment. 

as a manure is agitated in the London Farmers’ P 
Journal, and some very eminent agricullurists| 49 }yshels of salt 
have been engaged on both sides of the ques-) 


* When wheat is sown in fallows, from 30 (0 
per statute acre should be 
mixed with the soil a month, or at least a fort 


| night, before the seed is sown, for the purpos 


Ar pies ; E (ot preventing the rust and improving the  san- 
as a fertilizer of soils, but think the subject de-, f g t 3 


We will, there-| 
fore present our readers with the substance of, 
some communications taken from the paper} 
above mentioned, which may throw further. 
light on a matter of considerable importance to} },, 


ple, both of which great objects there is reasu 
to hope may thus be accomplished. 
1 remain Sir, your most obedient servant. 
Joun Sinc.air. 
N. B. In making such experiments it woull 
desirable, for the sake of comparison, 1) 


|leave every alternate ridge unsalted. 


A writer for the Farmers’ Journal of June 
20th, 1825, with the signature inicus Patrv 


many trials, but also by trials correctly maie 
by other persons, whom | know may be de: 
pended on, I am mach surprised and concernel 
to read such representations as are given in! 
letter in your Journal of the 23d. ult. [see N.P 
Farmer, vol. 1V. page 12.] which letter throug! 
out the very brief description or explanation !! 
contains of the numerous and long continue! 
trials of salt stated to have been made, asserts 
that the writer codld hardly, ina single instance 
discover any value in salt asa manure. My de 
sire to check so wrong an opinion from prevail 
ing, and to encourage the use of salt, from 
disputable evidence of its value, and especial! 
to promote its trial in those high districts wher? 
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the soilis poor, and of a nature not to retain;in a severe winter by its effect on Savoy cab-! 


sufficient moisture to promote vegetation by dis- 
solving manures or receiving nourishment from 
the atmosphere, induces te to offer a few ob- 
servations in reply to vour correspondent’s let- 
ter. Your correspondent commences his ad 
dress with an indirect intimation that he is not 
satisfied that salt is not of value as a manure, 
and that, the duty now being removed, its value 
should be fully ascertained and made public; 


and then proceeds to state for what purposes he | 


had tried it, and that he has been almost uni- 
formly unsuccessful; but the very brief manner 
in which he has described the trials he has 
made, renders it impossible to point out to him, 
or other persons, the incorrectness of the time, 
or of the manner of them, where he has been 
incorrect, Which may have been the case in ev- 


pery one of them; as I have known similar re- 


sults with a friend of mine, iv a course of trials 
which be had made. 
tend to instructions given by those who have 
published their testimony of its value, and fol- 
lowing carefully the exact rules communicated 
to them, we should have by their co-operation, 
this manure soon in general use. I will observe 
that by Johnson and by other writers if is direct- 
ed as a general best rule to spread salt by hand 
at the rate of from 10 to 20 bushels per acre im- 
mediately after it has been harrowed in; for all 
other seed, if in the West of England, [a wet 
part of the country] after the seed has been har- 
rowed ; and in counties less frequented with rain 
in January: [in this country as late in the fall 
or as early in the spring as may be without sow- 
ing on snow] for meadows [mowing lands] and 
other grass in aatumn, not later than November: 
and if the salt be not well crushed [ground or 
palverized] it may do much injury. Now in 
your correspondeni’s letter we have not any clear 
information of the exact time and manner of its 
being put on, before orafter the seed was sown, 


Sor quantity and purpose particalarly stated; but 


only ina general manner mentioned, that five 
bushels of salt per acre were used in numerous 


ep itriais for three years, which, untortunately was 


the lowest quantity mentioned in the above stat- 
ed publication, as known to produce any discern- 
ible effect; and it is well known, that 60 bush- 


eis will commonly cause sterility for a time. If 


the writer did make any correct trial with 15 
or 20 bushels per acre and had stated the exact 
lime and manner of putting on, and quantity used, 
and for what purpose, the previous crop, and 
nature and state of the land, it would have en- 
abled me to show the incorrectness of the trial 
if incorrect, and result not successful. The 


that he does not correctly understand the man- 
ner in which salt acts as a manure, otherwise he 
would not have laid the salt in drills in any trial. 

Salt is not itself'a direct manure as a food for 
plants, but operates beneficially in various ways 
not only in hastening the decomposition of stub- 
ble and otger manures, so as to render them 
more quickly a food for plants, and thereby ena- 
bling them totake up a greater quantity in a giv- 
eu time, but also in checking injury from worms 
and other insects, and in promoting necessary 
moisture in the ground, without which plants 
cannot thrive, and take that carbonaceous food 
from the atmosphere necessary for their growth 
and main support. Salt acts also in other ways 


If farmers would but at- | 


‘bage. If the plant be surrounded by a slight 
sprinkiing of salt, about two inches from its stem, 
.two or three weeks belore Christmas, its souud 
leaves will not at all droop down, which are then 


_all commonly so, but will preserve them up in a! 


Close state as in mild weather. Can this be wit- 
inessed, and salt be thought to have no useful 
‘influence ? 


A writer with the signature “ .2 Surry Farm-| 


er,” whose communication on salt as a manure, 


'was published in the Farmers’ Journal of June 
27, 1825, says * Experience has proved that 20 
to 30 bushels of salt to the acre have answered 
the best expectations in many iastauces ; it pro- 
motes vegetation, and is a great annoyance to 
slugs, worms, &c. lessens their ravages and often 


destroys them. ‘Twelve bushels per acre mixed; 


‘with treble the bulk of good light compost haye 
been found an excellent top-dressing for natural 


.an acré in competition; they will then have the 
‘fact before them, and there will be no reason for 
‘the uncertain results of chemical analyses of 


\their soils. The experiments of S. are very in- | 


|conclusive ; he gives us the results of {wo ex- 


tremes, viz. five bushels and sixty bashels per’ 


jacre; the former, as might have been expected, 
‘produced no visible effect; the latter cansed 
isterility fora time. Now any body the least ac- 


|quainted with the nature of salt, would readily’ 


‘have imagined the consequences of such trials. 
If S. were a practical man and desirous of infor- 
/mation on the subject, he should know that sea- 
| weed is almost the only manure used on many 
i parts of the coast, where it is carted in heaps to 
|undergo the process of fermentation and decom- 
| position, when it is mixed with a given quantity 
of earth, and spread on land already highly im- 
|pregnated with salt from its contiguity to the 
sea; practice has taught the farmers the proper 
quantity, to the good effects of which their crops 
bear ample testimony, both in Kent and Essex ; 
‘but when the usual quantity has been greatly 
exceeded, it has destroyed vegetation for a time. 
|The like results attend the use of sprats and 
‘herrings as manure, owing to the powerful oil 
| they contain.” 

, The writer above quoted, with‘the signature 
c Amicus Patriez,” resumes the subject’ of salt 
'as a manure, in the Farmer’s Journal of August 
(1, 1825. In this he says, ** The trials made by 


| your cosrespondent S. on the manures to ascer-, 
| tain the dissolving power of salt, do not appear | 
'to me to have been rightly calculated for such | 
|purpose as I think the mixing so much, as 14, 
writer would induce many persons to conclude | 


parts of salt (by weight I suppose) to 50 of ma- 
uure, was far too large a quantity, and only 1 to 
50 might, it is probable, be too little, if the rains 
were great; so that [ think we might by such a 
mode of trial, be led to very erroneous conclu- 
sions, cither from the rains not penetrating such 
a bedy of manure, or if made of shallow depth 
being soaked too much. I cannot doubt it will 
be allowed, that unless a proper degree of moist- 
ure (neither too much nor too little,) co-operates 
in the fermentation, the dissolution cannot pro- 
ceed ; and | am of opinion that numerous insects 
that would be generated in the unsalted manure, 


contribute to promote its corruption. 8S. allows 
that salt is an absorbent of moisture from the 





and artificial grasses ; but I would advise those | 
who are desirous of using Sult to make trial of! 


{when laid in a heap and not in the salted, would 


inanures spread on the ground, the free access 
of the dews and airs assisting ; and as he admits 
(that it certainly increases the weight of the 
grain, I think it reasonable to conclude, that 
the salt hastening the decomposition of the ma- 
nure, and exciting moisture, furnishes that sup- 
ply; and as fresh meat will soover be spoiled 
with a very little salt than when none is applied, 
|wherein is the diflerence’? Yor it is no argu 
/ment to assert that nature acts by contradictory 
or partial laws, if it be true that a small quanti. 
ty of salt will promote this, or the dsgesting of 
our food, and that a much larger quantity will 
prevent the meat spoiling, or our food from be- 
ing digested. Again, it is true that the supposed 
most proper quantity of salt for hastening the 
putrefaction of manure in the field has not yet 
been stated, nor can be determined; and the ef- 
fect of the rains might counteract the best cal. 
culation. 1 am satisfied that the worst way, on 
every account, of spreading salt on the land, is 
to mix it in the dunghill. ‘The statements res- 
| pecting the rust or blight on wheat appearing 
alike, both on the salted and unsalted ground, do 
not convey instruction, as S. does not state any 
particulars respecting either the soil or quantity 
of salt used or when put on, or the preceding 
crop, nor in what quantity the seed is sown, 
which is material to be known; as Mr Blaikie, 
Mr Coke’s steward, maintains that thick sowing 
is the best security against blight, attributing to 
sudden changes from mild to cold: winds, when 
the wheat is forward, that check to the rise of 
the sap which occasions the blight; therefore 
if S.°s crop was thin and mach exposed, the as- 
sistance of the salt may have been too power- 
fully counteracted. 1 am satisfied S. will allow 
that whatever nourishes the corn so as to excite 
it to take up more food ina given time, must 
afford protection against blight; now, as S. has 
explained that he is quite satisfied that salt will 
increase the weight of the grain, when proper- 
ly used, then it is certain that the plants must 
take np more of proper food, and by its assist- 
ance be betier protected from blight. 

© The statements from the appearance of the 
crops of S.’s respected neighbour, who used 
but eight bushels of salt per acre, should have 
no weight with the advocates for salt as a man- 
ure, because S. himself states, that he found five 
bashels per acre to produce no perceptible e: 
fect in any respect, consequently eight bushels 
could not be expected to afford any materia! 
farther assistance in its appearance in the field ; 
and on this subject 1 can attest that I have re- 
peatedly been unable to discern the least differ- 
ence in the field when salted, and yet have af- 
terwards found a better sample, and an increased 
‘produce of 5! bushels per acre; I therefore 
‘particularly urge it on the attention of the for- 
‘mer never to be satisfied without a careful 
‘ascertainment of comparative samples and pro- 
duce. The putting on salt to young clovers 
| was utterly wrong—the green leaf, the lungs of 
ithe plant, touched by salt, is destroyed, whether 
| done in the act of spreading the salt, or, when 
'very young, the high winds bending it to the 
salted ground before dissolved away, or from too 
}strong a solution of it touching and injuring the 
istem: a small quantity of weak brine put on the 
leaves of the French bean will quickly show its 
effect: That with a substance possessing such 
power as salt, which only acts asa stimulant, 





{ 


uaknown to us, as may be particularly observed ‘air, it must therefore promote the dissolution of | and not as a food, and in a manner not yet suff 
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ciently known, the most correct attention should | 
be given to the instruction of experience. Salt) 
must not be put to grasses except during the! 
stagnant state of their juices, as between Octo- | 
ber and March, and every caution given should, 


be attended to. In using salt with manure l' week. We are pleazed to learn from the same source, ttwamkeag, about 60 miles northeasterly of Bangor, 


would particularly recommend the trial of about | 
12 or 15 bushels an acre to be spread by hand 
over part of a field, on which part let only half. 
or one third of the quantity of manure be spread, | 
compared with the rest of the land, observing | 


not to put on the salt till after the manure has | the present year, from 50,000 to 100,000 dollars worth | three pillars which sustain the fabric of our nations! 


been ploughed in; and if on grass land, not till| 
after it has been well harrowed. 

As authentic recent information, respecting , 
the use of salt for any agricultural purpose will) 
be considered valuable by every farmer, | will | 
take this early opportanity to mention, that Y 
have just received a letter, dated the 15th inst. | 
from a most respectable innkeeper and farmer, } 
(Mr. Woods, of Ingatestone, Essex,) in reply to, 
a letter addressed to bim from this neighbor- , 
hood, for an information respecting the truth of | 
his mixing salt with his hay in every state when | 
getting into stack, and giving it to post horses’ 
and all his stock. Mr. Woods says, I have used) 
salt to hay in unfavorable seasons, upwards of | 
30 years, which hay has been regularly con-| 
sumed by all my stage, post, and farm horses, | 
and likewise hy my cows, bullocks and sheep ;| 
and every description of stock has done well| 
with it. 








— 














Hiiscellancous Kies. 


The Gardiner Chronicle states that Professsor DEANE 
with the students of the first class, of the Gardiner | 
Lyceum, under his care, set out on their contemplated | 
tour on Tuesday last, and expected to be absent one | 





that a tour similar to this, isto be made once a year by 

the first class. We think this will enhance the value’ 
of the Institution in the eves of the public, while at} 
the same time it will be very beneficial to the students. | 


—_——- 





' 
Wool.—A few towns on Connecticut river will sell, | 


of Wool. ‘The rearing of Merino sheep and the pro-| 
duction of wool, is a business that cannot be overdone, | 
any more than the culture of cotton in the Southern 
States; and if we do not grealy err, it will bea busi- 
ness which will yield ready money and wealth not less 
to the farmer of the North than the cotton business 
does to the planter of the South.—.¥. H. Pat. 


The cultivation of Silk in Egypt, is going on upon 
an extensive scale. 


Another large Pear.—We have seen a Pear from 
the farm of Mr. Smith, in this town, which weighs 
THIRTY-FOUR ounces, and measures 14 1-2 inches 
in circumference.—Hartford Times. 


The British Society of Arts has offered a premium of 
50 guineas for the best mode of removing the stumps 
and roots of trees. Machines for the purpose have 
been invented in New-York, Vermont, and Canada. 

ea 


Something Rare.—A box of full grown ripe Rasp- 


I generally keep about 70 horses, 12 | berries, picked in Newburyport, in an open field, on the | C&ss, and we desiré their continued influence upon ou 
cows, 10 or 12 bullocks, and 100 sheep, and, {8th inst. was forwarded to this city on Wedneday last, | prosperity. 


from the beneficial effects experienced | now | in prime order. 


do and shall continue using sait with my hay | 
whether the season prove foul or fair. 
is to mix about a peck to a load, keeping a boy 
sprinkling it while unloading. Mr. Wood adds 
that last year he spread ten bushels of salt per 
acre on some land sown with barley,a 


part salted was two shades lighter colour than | found the force of the chatge consiterably inereased | 


bushels per acre ; and it should be remembered 
that the beneficial effects from the salt do not 
cease with the first crop. 


NEW VARIETY OF POTATOES. 
We are indebted to the politeness of R. H. GArnt- 
NER, Esq. for the following letter, accompanying a 


present of a quantity of fine potatoes of a new sort.— | 


We shall be happy to distribute them as seed to farm- 
ers who wish to try a new variety the ensuing spring 


T. G. Fessenpen, Esq. 
Gardiner (Me.) Oct. 14, 1825. 


My rale | 


Progress of Printing in the State of New-York.—\n; 
district in that State, where, only fourteen years sinc, 
one small newspaper, could find but a bare suppor, 
there are twenly two papers printed weekly. 
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Mr. Thomas Drew, who is making a farm at \, The Pre 
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gathered his seed corn this year in NINH?Y days frog Jeem it D 


the time his field was planted. 
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The following toasts were drank at the late Agric) 
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Agriculiure, Commerce and Manufactures.—'l |» ‘ 
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The Tenanis ef our great farm.—Independent iy be closed. 
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—may they not forfeit iheir title to a life lease by quar. 
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Our Manufacturers.—May countless spindles, ani 
merry shultles dance to the music of every waterfall in 
our wide spread union. 

Invention and Industry, Theory and Practice.—Le 
not the head say to the hand I have no need of thee— 
nor the hand to the head I have no need of thee, fo 
they are all members. 


Our Canal Engineers.—Skilfal Anatomists, who in. pe: leap 
prove the Constitution of Nature by iurnishing new Ar. offin ; a 
terics to the System. hp mare at 

Brother Jonathan’s Farming tools.—Courage ani bull of 
constancy, the fluils to thrash his enemies—ente: prix ard Esq. 
& industry the sickles to reap the harvest of prosperity ns ond @ 


The Massachusetts Soviety for promoting Agricu’- 
} s 


\ : ripe arsons F 
ture.— We honor their €fiorts—we rejoice in their suc. 
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‘outhbors 
Mr Derby, who with the Hon.Mr Welles attended « by John | 
—_ Delegates from the Society, reciprocated the com) calf fro: 
Gun Barrels.—An English sportsman asserts, from ment of the above notice, by proposing the followin; ‘nelish $ 
his own experience, that the generally received opinion, sentiment : : : sland—: 
| that the greater the length of the gun barrel, the great- The Massachusetts and the Worcester Agricultor: — 

‘er the distance to which the shot will be thrown, is er- | Societies. —1 heir interests are the same—the mothe “i W 
‘roneous. He cut 4 inches from the barrel of a fowling | will be the last to repine at the success of the daughter peste: 
nd that the piece which was 2 feet 10 inches long, by which he , ** It is all in the family.” aifby L 
: Tagg she i Success t6 the Hampshire, Franklin and Hamp no sheep 
the unsalted, and produced an increase of four | He proceeded to shorten it, inch by inch, until he had | Agricultural Society. The good team of Old Hamp rd—Ce 
reduced it to 2 feet 2inches, and uniformly found the shire mus! work well, when it works together. Cate § 
‘power of impulsion increased. He tried the same ex-{ yy, Bancroft. a Member and Delegate from the abor 5 vie 
| periment on two other fowling pieces with the same Society, rose sat expressed his aciilcdrements fo everal fi 
| Coneiete but op cigs wie ga how much — se the flattering recollection of the Society whith he rey John Pri 
pone Tiare. : . ee By, . wee _reseuted on this occasion, and said that he «vas also is rook lin 

| 2s were e ch “re 2 $s sed | ; = -. Beatie aap BA 

that _a greater length than 2 feet 2 laches saicht ie | Mamted me. Sipe Predideas the wow Joseph aye habe. 
Pert, sewed tho f Hi . hi ri is who was uvexpectedly detained from attending, as ! bl aie 

Te had proposed, to acknowledge the gratification he te! tet 
‘caleitia te sisal ieee’ - seaaaaiis in the reputation and success of this Institution. ree 
A Swiss Journat states, that the Alng of Marcinia has’ Bancroft then proposed a complimentary sentimen’, € e: 
ered Tae de uae ee et ee |“ "Po the Head and the Heart of the Commonwealth.” we had | 
‘amount of 300 dollars. zs ie note was received by the President from the Ho: °: Esq 
, ain | Mr Mills, of the county of Hampshire, who was in town vith sta 
| ‘The heat of the present summer exceeded that of | °° gprs a regretting bis “mete from the - ogether 
atoes, | 2Y year since 1740; in that year the mercury stood | *T - riod cagagcments.t guniic business, and offer. ppeara 

*\ for two days at 110. ing the following sentiment: 


Sin—lI send you a barrel of chinango pot 


The seed { brought originally from Philadelphia, | 


bat they have been continually improving since 
I have cultivated them. They are good bearers 
in common seasons, but in a dry season, like the 
past, from being early, give a better crop than 
any other kind with which [| am acquainted. — 


When cooked, they are mealy, even before they 


are fully grown, and continue mealy till new po-| sels, by which the French papers are te be copied and} 


tatoes come again. Your ob’t serv’t, 


R. H. GARDINER. 


Twenty sheep, belonging to two farmers in 
Stratford, N. H. have been killed by a very 
large woll of the canis lupus species. Another 
of the animals supposed its mate, was surrounded 


in a wood and killed in Lunenburgh, Vt. in 
Jaly last. 


_ A newly invented pump, called the Marine Hydrat- 
lion, ar safety box, has recently been invented in Phi- 
ladelphia. The papers of that city state, that it is 


| calculated to discharge 130 gallons per minute. 
} 








| to labour—may their wives be like fruitful vines, avd 








eommon 
Fat C 


rafton 


The Members of the Agricultural Society of the Cour- 
ty of Worcester.—May their hilis be covered with 
herds, and their rallies loaded with corn—may thei 
sheep bring forth by thousands, and their oxen be strony 





rooks, 





Lrown, 





their children like olive plants around their tables. 









A new lithographic invention is announced at Brus- 


/reprinted within two hours after the arrival of the Mail. | 
The Brussels editors are alarmed at this, apprehending 
,Tuin from the competition. 





On Tuesday evening of last week, five prisoners con- 
fined in the jail of Montreal, made their escape through 
| the common sewer leading towards the river. 





Trade of Taunton.—Two brigs, recently arrived at 


Newport, R. [. from Russia, have both full cargoes of 
iron for Taunton, Mass. 














¢ . 

The Essex Agricultural Society, and their venerable . “a 
President, whio honors this occasion with his presence. Ke . 
Col. Pickering, in an impressive manner, express I Alvany, 
his gratification in the exhibitions of the gay, and the mong th 





attentions which he had personally received, and to the 
Society over which he presided. 


Farmers.—May they take in good part, the sugges: 


Dp 


1 





he F 















om an 

tions of their Brethren upon their favorite theories, erve, a 
and when disposed for ratling, apply it to their own Ow citi 
of-fences. The s 
Spinning Jennies.—In the matrimonial factory, they bot satis 
are seldom left to be spinsters. ner ent 





Old Bachelors —A one cattle team, in nothing 2004, 
and in some things good for nothing ! 
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VOLUNTEERS. 
The Island of Nantucket.— Although geographically 
an Oul-lol to the Homestead, yet by legal title insepar- 
bly attached to it, and no less to be valued because 
not within the same Enclosure. 
4 The President of the Worcester Agricultural Society. 
Mr, Although a good farmer be an excellent lille, we 
Jeem it no disparagement, that we can append to it, 
Lis Excellency the Governor of the Commonwealth. 
= QO 
BRIGHTON CATTLE sHOW. 
This anniversary was attended on the 19th and 20th 
gst. with an appearance of increased interest, and a 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 








The greatest man, whom the aguivalteral profession i** th ” : . 

. pore = sion | e horn of plenty”’ dug up by industry out of theit 

has furnished, Washington—may all other Farmers imi- ; native soil. 5 UP by y 

tate his systematic economy of time and money,his prin- 

cipies, and his piety—we will then guarantee their suc- 

cess. 

_ The Farmer of La Grange—After asuccessful plough - | 

ing of the deep, may he be at this moment reaping a, 


After Gov, Lincoln retired, the President proposed 
a toast whic i was received with most cordial approba- 
i tion by alf the guests, 


The Governor of this Commonwealth, the moderation 
rich harvest of domestic felicity Pet Ci whens measures, and the urbanity of whose deport- 
s : ne vn ;ment have done more to allay the asperity of part 

The Liberator of South America—May the last act | feelings than avy, and all the ies a 

of his Drama correspond with those which have already Mr. Dabney pe Consul at Fa “4 an nificent 
been exhibited —If o/herwise, let him remember the ez- | Sosiations of the & me a en: Ce 

ile of St. Helena. , @onations of the first products of that island have en- 

rat _, | livened our wit, and have proved, that though protect- 

The Greek Patriots—The world of Freemen, hold | ing our interests abroad, he is not forgetful of our inno- 





srospect of undiminished utility. As our paper must 
bo to press before the proceedings on this occasion will 
in be closed, we cannot give a circumstantial account of 


them accountable for the safe keeping of Ibrahim Ta-| cent pleasures at home. 
cha, and his myrmidons, may they soon re/urn, that | 
| they leave them in custody. 





| WINTER CLASSES AND LECTURES AT 
GARDINER LYCEUM. 


VOLUNTEERS. 




















im 
Ar. 





wp rd—Col. Jaques of Charlestown presented fine long | 

oolled sheep—James Shepherd F'sq. of Northampton 
ie everal five long woole@ sheep of the Leicester breed— 
ep John Prince Esq. of Roxbury, Lewis Tappan Esq. of 
) in- srookline, Benj. Harrington of Princeton, Wm. Ladd of 
val ‘ewtons Samuel Capen of Boston &c. Kc were among 
pe he gentlemen who presented fine animals; but we 
‘i: ave not room this week to particularize. 
at The exhibition of swine was much superior t 
1.” we had previously seen at Brighton. Samuel W. Pome- 
- oy, Esq. presented a number of that order of patricians, 
wa ith statements of their crosses, pedigrees, &c. which 
lin- 
et ppearance indicated that they were better bred than 
ai ommon quadrupeds of their species. 
vith Fat Oxen were exhibited by Messrs Amos Daris of 
heir rafton ; John Temple, West Boy¥iton ; Joseph Easta 
ong srooks, Royalston ; John Fiske, Waltham; James 
nos Brown, Framingham ; and Stephen Ruttrick. 
ble The Society dined at the Mansion House of Mr Dud- 
aa ey. Gov. Lixconn, Col. Pickranine, Judge Boeri of 
ced BRR any, and delegations from other Societies were a- 
the mong the guests.—Among the toasts were the follow- 
the pg: 

| The President of the United States.—May the wis- 
yes tom and moderation of his measures confinue to de- 
ies, rve, acquire, and secure the confidence of all his fel- 
wo OW citizens. 

The state of Massachusetts—Unreasonable if che is 

hey hot satisfied with her present rulers, who ¢o truly merit 

her cutire respect and esteem. 
68, 


ither the animals, products or manufactures exhibited, | By Con. PickErinc—The most important profession y 
ut must refer our readers to the Reports of the Com. | Husbandry, which all other professions nuw delight to! 
wittees, which, with other details, we sball publish as | 2°04": 

oon as possible. 


HE Annual ‘erm for the classes in Carpentry and 
Civil Architecture and in Agriculture, will com- 
mence Nov. 15, 1825, and for Chemistry, Jan. 4, 1826. 
By Wm. Crarts Esq. of South Carolina—Agricul- | The term for each will continue till the third Wedues- 







The Show of Animals was, we think, somewhat su- 
pcrior to that of last year. The cattle pens (amounting 
uall to $0) were all occupied by improved breeds of 
attle, sheep or swine. Among others we observed a 
ine imported Horse and a mare, the gifts of Sir Isaac 
Yoffin ; a colt owned by James Talbot of Dedham and 
2» mare and colt owned bv Wiliam Oliver of Malden. 

bull of the Alderney breed, presented by John Hub- 
ard Esq. of Boston to the Mass. Society—3 fine heif- 
rsand several full blood merinoes owned by Gorham 
'arsons Esq.—a fine bull 3 years old, by Joseph White 
pi Newlon—a bull calf of 7 months by Elijah Barnes of 
outhborough—a bull and cow-of the Alderney breed 
by John Parkinson cf Roxbury—a fine bull, a cow and 

calf from Wm. Gray Esq. of Boston—a fine bull of the 
‘nglish Short Horns by James D’ Wolf Esq. of Rhode 
sland—a cow and calf of the Alderney breed by Fbe- 
ezet Niles of Boston—a number of fine cattle by Hon. 

ohn Welles of Dorchester—twin heifers, a cow and a 
alfby L. Buckminster of Framingham—sevcral meri- 

» sheep, Saxony bucks Ke. by Joseph Barrett of Con- 


ture, the toil which God ordained for man, wherefore 
he advances the capilal, creates the laborers, and yields 
the profits of the harvest. 

The Farmer, who, like Esop’s cock, when he stirs a 
| dunghill, finds a jewel. 
| The Yankee Farmer, who, unlike Zsop’s cock, when 
| he has found the jewel, is at no loss as to its value. 
Massachusetts ca/fle and Massachusetts men—may 


and the latter remain always without horns. 

The Plough, the Ship, and the Loom—a * holy alli- 
| ance” conjointly ministering to the subsistence, the im- 
provement, the amusement§ and luxuries of life. 


may the New England Farmer ever bear in mind his 
invaluable precept, that crossing is not always improve- 
ment, 


; in agriculture. 


er breeds at all. 





Yo this last, a bachelor replied—married men, may 


| their attempts to improve the breed, never meet with a, 


| CrOSS. 

| By Mr. Fessennpen, Editor of the New England 
| Farmer.—The memory of the Great Unknown who 
| first invented the Plough, and honor to Mr.,J nrrEeRson, 


| one of the principal improvers of that indispensable im- | 


| plement. 
By the Same.—Scientifie Agriculture—A little Head 
work saves a great deal of Hard work. 


| His Excellency the Governor and the deputation of 


ithe Worcester Agricultural Society respectively gave 
toasts complimentary to the Maseachneetts Agricultural 


} 


ed Society, but which the officers of that Society have for | Gardiner, October 17 


that reason deemed it more delicate to withhold from 
| publication. 


| Many other volanteer toasts were given, (among 
ogether with their fine points and sleek and thriving others an excellent one by Capt. Wormsley,) which | 


; have been lost. 


The following toast was from Mr. Derby, one of the 
| Trustees of the Massachnsetts. Agricultural Society, 
| who represented that Society at the Worcester Cattle 
| Show 
| Worcester County.— Alike distinguished for the ex- 

cellence of its cultivation, and the moral worth of its 
i cultivators, for its fine shows of cattle, and its more 
ladmirable shows of enlightened citizens—for its well 

trained and powerful teams, but far more for its intel- 
| ligent, enterprizing and powerful yeomanry. 
| Sir Isaac Corrtn—Whose numerous benefactions to 
his native State seem only to excite him to make 
greater. 

Among the volunteers. there was one, which was not 
less valued from the distance which it had travelled, 
from that enlightened friend of agriculture, an indivi- 
dual who has given more elasticity to agricultural pur- 
suits than any one, Jobn S. Skinner Esq. of Baltimore, 


The Farmers of New Fngland.—Amidst contests 
; about long horns, and shor! horns, may they never lose 





the former always be of the most improved shor? horus, | 


The successful vindicator of New England stock— | 


Cor. PrckERinG—Aristides in politics—Cincinnatus 


Old Bachelors—That breed must be bad, which nev- | 


iday in April, 1826. 
| Course for the class in Carpentry and Civil Architec- 
ture includes practical Geometry ; Mensuration; Draw- 
|ing; strength and pressure of timber; construction of 
| Roofs, Frames and Arches; the drawing of the Orders 
of Grecian and Roman Architecture, and the princi- 
ples of Designing. , Also—the Lectures on Mechanics 
j and Architecture.—Fee $12. 
| Course for the class in Agriculture includes Agricul- 
ral Chemistry-; practical analysis of Soils; Anatomy 
and diseases of domestic Animals; Botany,Entomology, 
|and Mineralogy, as far as they are interesting to the 
} Farmer. Also—the Lectures on Mineralogy, Agricul- 
| ture, Mechanics, and Chemistry—Fee $12. 

Course for the class in Chemistry, includes Chemistry 
and its application to the useful Arts, and the Lectures 
(on Chemistry. 

LECTURES. 
On Mineralogy, by Prof. Holmes, will commence on 
| Nov. 31, 1825. 
On Magnetism, by Prof. D&ine, December 5, 1825. 
On Agriculture, including the Anatomy and Diseases 
lof Domestic Animals, &c. by Prof. Holmes, January 9, 
1826.—Fec for persons not connected with the Lyceum, 
$6. 
' On Chemistry, applied to the Arts and Agriculture, 
_ by Mr. Hale, Jan. 9, 1826. Fee $5. 

On Theoretical and Practical Mechanics, by Prof. 
Deane, Jan. 10, 1826. 
/ On Architecture, by Mr. Hale, March 7, 1826. 
| Most of the above courses will not be so extensive 
the approaching Winter as they are designed to be 
hereafter. Fees for such courses will be determined 
' by their extent. : 

N. B. Persons not connected with the Lyceum, are 
| admitted to the Lectures by paying the above fees. 
| BENJAMIN HALF, Princopal. 


FRUIT TREES, &c. 


j AMES BLOODGOOD & CO. have for 





sale at their nursery, at Flushing, on 
' Long tslarf@, near New York, 
| Fruit and Forest Trees, Flowering Shrubs & Plants of 
| the most approved sorts. 

The proprietors of this Nursery attend personally to 
‘the inoculation and engrafting of all their Fruit Trees, 
|and purchasers may rely with confidence, that the 
| Trees they order will prove genuine. 

Orders left with Mr ZeEBEDEE Cook, jr. No, 44 State 
Street, Boston, will be transmitted to us, and receive 
our prompt and particular attention. Catalogues will 
be delivered, and any information imparted respecting 
the condition, &c. &c. that may be reqnired, on appli 
caton to him. Sept. 30. 


OR SALE, a full blooded BULL eighteen months 

old, got by Mr Parsons’ Alderney Bull out of an 

Alderney Cow imported by John Hubbard, Esq.—En- 
quire at this offiee. 


O PRINTERS—For sale, a font of Pica, but little 
worn. Inquiry may be made of the Publisher of 
ithe Farmer; or a line may be dropped to M. H. Boston. 
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en ————— 


MISCELLANIES. ‘his diocess by becoming a mender of clocks and} Effects of Slavery,—Mr. Niles says that in 
——— | eeatches 2” The other with all humility answer-| consequence of encouraging slavery, and dic. 
THE HAPPY LIFE OF AN ENGLISH PARSON. | eg —« ‘To satisfy the wants of a wife and ten|couraging free labor, “ hundreds of thousands 
Parson ! these things in thy possessing, i children !” ‘ That wont do with me,” rejoined | of acres of land in Virginia and Maryland, over 

Are better than a bishop’s blessing : ‘the prelate; “Ill inflict such a punishment on) which the plongh has passed, are desolate 

A wife that “me eye apes |you. as shall make you leave off your pitiful) wastes, covered with briers and bushes ani 

suet carries Comene Sy ‘trade, I promise you;’? and immediately calling | stunted trees.—There is nothing like it in the 


October store, and best Virginia ! 
Tithe pig, and mortuary guinea ; ‘in his Secretary, ordered him to make out a states further east or west.” He asserts tha 











Gazettes sent gratis down, and frank’d, | presentation for the astonished curate to a living | the free labouring white population of Virginia 
For which thy patron’s weekly thank’d ; of at least £150 per annum. and Maryland are wretched and miserable, (ex. 
A large concordance, bound long since ; — cept ina few districts where labor is honorabie.’ 


Gen. Braddock.—It has been long a rumour) and that “you may visit whole families, ne: 


Sermons to Charles the First, when prince : 
i that Gen. Braddock was killed by one of his own | one member of which can read and write:” 


A Chronicle of ancient standing; _ 
A Chrysostom to smooth—thy hand in : 


The polyglot—three parts—my text, ;men. This is placed beyond doubt by the state- —— 
Howbeit, — like wise—now to my next : | ment of one who could not be mistaken. Brad- Manufactures.—Niles’ Register states that 
Lo here the Sopeogincrans pee | dock during the battle in which he lost his life | one establishment in the United States is nowy 
rey eee Hoh life | ordered the provincial troops to forma column. | printing calicoes at the rate of three millions 
Drink with the squire, salute his wife, | They rather chose the Indian mode of fighting, | and a half of yards per annum, and that another 
On Sundays preach and eat his fill ; ‘from behind the shelter of a tree. Braddock in| makes annually four thousand dozen of spades 
And fast on Fridays—if he will; ‘his vexation rode up to a man, by the name of | and shovels. 

Toast church and queen ; explain the news; | Fawceet, and cut him down. Thomas Fawcet, a Mr. Owen calculates that the quantity of mon. 
Talk with church wardess about pews : brother of the killed, learning the manner of his | ufaciures produced by British workmen, with 


Pray heartily for some new gift, 
And shake his head at Doctor Swirr. 








| death, watched the opportunity for revenge, and | the aid of machines, would require without the 
shot Braddock through the body,of which wound | assistance of machinery, the labonr of four bn. 


barnett ‘he died. Thomas Fawcet is now, or was lately,! dred millions of men.—Hampshire Gazette. 
TE CURES Sa eee Gare. | residing near Laurel Hill, and is about 95 years. —_—_ 
Childhood, from 1 to 7 years—the age of ac- | of age. —Newburyport Herald. The only surviving signe: of the declaraticn 
cidents, griefs, wants, sensibilities. -_—— of independence are John Adams, of Massachv. 
Adolescence, from 8 to 14—the age of hopes, | Price of Medicine.—A sailor having purchased | setts, Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, & Charle 
improvidence, curiosity, impatience. 'some medicine of a celebrated doctor, demand-| Carrol, of Maryland. Mr. Adams will have 
Puberty, from 15 to 21— of triumphs,self love, | ed the price. ‘ Why,” says the doctor, “1 completed his 90th year on the 30th inst. Mr. 
independence and vanity. ‘cannot think of charging you less than seven Jefferson is 85 or 86, and Mr. Carrol 88. 
Youth, from 22 to 28—the age of pleasure, and six pence.” ¢ Well, Pil tell you what,’ re-| _— 
love, sensuality, inconetancy, enthusiasm. | plies the sailor, ‘take off the odd andI willpay| Practical Joke—Mr. S. a gentleman well 
Manhood, from 29 to 35—the age of enjoy-! you the even.’ ‘ Well,’ returned the doctor,) known for his hospitality, good humor, and lov 
ments, ambition, and the play of the passions. (‘we don’t quarrel about trifles.” The sailor) of literature, lately invited four friends to dine 
Middle Age, from 26 to 42—of consistency, laid down six pence and walked off, when the with him. One of the dishes happened to cor. 
desire of fortune and of glory. | doctor reminded him of his mistake. * No mis-' tain three grouse, the first fruits of the Highlan! 


Mature Age, from 43 to 49—the age of pos-| take at all, sir, six is even, and seven is odd, all shooting season, and the host told his friends he 
sessions, the reign of wisdom, reason, and love the world over, so I bid you good day.?. ‘Get would show them how to make a fair division»! 


of property. ‘you gone,’ said the doctor, ‘lve made four | three birds among five people. . Addressing bs 

Decline of life, from 50 to 56—the age of re- pence out of you yet.” 'guests, then, by couples, he said, * There's ov 
flection, love of tranquility, foresight and pru- | ; _— |for you two, and there’s one for you two.”- 
dence. | Dr Fellen, late Professor of Law, at the Uni-| Then placing the third ongbis own plate, he ai: 


Commencement of Old Age, from 57 to 66— versity off Brazil, (Switzerland) having been’ ded, “ And there’s one for me too.” 
the age of regrets, cares, inquietudes, ill temper, | obliged to leave that chair on account of the | —-- 
and desire of ruling. persecutions of the agents of the Holy Alliance,; Servants —It was an observation of Elwes 
Old Age, from 64 to 70—the age of infirmi-| has made application to the United States for the noted miser, * That if you keep one serva! 
ties, exigencies, love of authority and submis- citizenship, and intends giving lectures on civil) your work will be done; if you keep wo, it wil 




















sion. : |law during the approaching winter, in Philadel- be hall done; and if you keep three, you mui 
Decrepitude, from 7! to 77—the age of ava- | phia. ido it yourself.” 

rice, jealousy, and envy. ——- — = 

Caducity, from 78 to 84—the age of garrulity| | Steam-Engine.—One of the largest steam-en- N ERINO SHi.tP.—For Sate, sixty five Merin 

| sheep and lambs, of various ages from five moni: 


and vainboasting. gines now in use, is at the United Mine, in 


25 ee stn es 85 to 91—the age of in-| Cornwall, England.—It raises 80,000 pounds | £0 Six Years. i wigs = hein age apality ne . 
sensibility, love of flattery, of jon and “in- i j ith; Spores ee . smal stock was selected {row 
e ys tove attery, of attention and*in-) 100 feet high per minute, with about 30 pounds: the Montarco flock, a race highly prized in Spain ani 





dulgence. . of coal per minnte ; and is equivalent to about | j i ; ; 
g >; end is ‘imported into this country by their present owver ‘! 

_ Age of wonder, from 92 to 98—the age of| the power of 250 horses.—Salem Gazette. | 1812. Since then he has retained the choicest buck 
indifference and love of praise. : ene ) and finest ewes to continue and improve the breed av! 
Phenomenon, from 99 to 105—the age of in-| Erie Canal.—It is officially announced that 5*s had the satisfaction to see sheep from this flock 
sensibility, hope, and the last sigh. the water will be let into the Erie canal on the | .'¥ Premiums at the Brighton and other cattle show: 
: . : ._ | The sheep farmer will find it for his interest to apf! 

owe | 26th insf: at which time the grand celebration \t. EH. De ne de 

Ditiictie iatetediad aa 1 Welsh “equi . ° : | “HH. Derby at Londonderry Nv H.38 miles irom 

u y rewarded.—A prou elsh ‘squire | is to commence at Buflalo. The salute is to be | Boston, or to E. H. Derby, jr. Boston. Sept. 9. 





took it into his head to be very angry with a| fired from 32 pounders, at Buffalo, and continued | 
poor curate, who employed his teisure bours in| to Albany, S60 miles, and immediately returned, 


Hy PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehous, 
mending clocks and watches, and actually appli-| making a line of fire more than 700 miles.—Jb. " 


Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep co” 
stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of {urn 


ed to Dr Shipley, bishop of St Asaph, with a — t i i 8s inds, fi 
79 oe ‘ Asap ——_ ure, chairs, look 1 . ds, firt 

forma! complaint against him for impiously car-| Canals.—It is stated that 2500 men are em- bth, Riaciinn, tations some. Reales of all kinds, 

rying on a trade. His lordship having heard | ployed on the Ohio canals; 1000 on the canal |= — 











the complaint, told the ‘squire that he might/ which is to connect the waters of the Delaware | (7 Published every Friday, at Tarer Dovia® 
depend upon it, that the strictest justice should} with those of the Hudson near Newburgh; and /PeT 292um, payable at the end of the year—but thot 
be done in the case ; accordingly the mechanic /'700 on the Morris canal, which will cross the bm pl rt rapg eo ove ny tines of subscribing 
—_— * - “. . e oa decuction o PTY ENTS. 
divine was sent for a few days after, when the! northern part of New Jersey from the Dela-| Gentlemen who procure five responsible subscribes 


bishop asked, him, * How he dared to disgrace! ware to the Hudson. are entitled to a sizth volume gratis. 
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